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ABSTRACT 



In rural Mexico, the Progresa program provided educational 
grants to poor mothers of children enrolled in grades 3-9 and attending 85 
percent of the school days. Payments were increased at the higher grades, a 
premium was paid for girls enrolled in grades 7-9, and every 6 months the 
grants were adjusted upward to compensate for inflation. The grants were 
substantial; a family with a ninth-grade daughter received an amount equal to 
44 percent of a typical day-laborer's wage. This paper evaluates the 
program's effect on enrollment in 1998-2000, during which the program was 
implemented randomly in 314 of the 495 poorest rural villages in central and 
southern Mexico. Analysis focused on a panel sample of 19,716 children who 
could be followed and matched in five household surveys conducted between 
October 1997 and November 1999. Before the program started, Progresa villages 
and control villages did not differ significantly in enrollment rates of poor 
children. In the 3 survey rounds collected after September 1998, Progresa had 
a significant impact on the enrollment of each group of children who had 
completed grades 1-6 the previous year, with differences often greater for 
girls than boys. The cumulative cohort effect on schooling attainment was 
estimated to be 0.66 years. Progresa also significantly reduced the 
poor-nonpoor inequality in enrollment rates for grades 4-6. An appendix 
analyzes Progresa 1 s effects on child labor and fertility rates. (Contains 29 
references, 24 footnotes, 24 tables, and 4 figures.) (SV) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper evaluates how the Progresa Program, which provides poor mothers in rural 
Mexico with education grants, has affected enrollment. Poor children who reside in communities 
randomly selected to participate in the initial phase of the Progresa are compared to those who reside 
in other (control) communities. Pre-program comparisons check the randomized design, and 
double-difference estimators of the program’s effect on the treated are calculated by grade and sex. 
Probit models are also estimated for the probability a child is enrolled, controlling for additional 
characteristics of the child, their parents, local schools, and community, and for sample attrition, to 
evaluate the sensitivity of the program estimates. These estimates of program short-run effects on 
enrollment are extrapolated to the lifetime schooling and the earnings of adults to approximate the 
internal rate of return on the public schooling subsidies as they increase expected private wages. 
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This paper analyzes the impact on school enrollment of a school subsidy program in poor 
rural communities in Mexico called Progresa. The program was randomly allocated among an 
initial group of 495 localities, which allows for a straightforward evaluation of the short-run effect 
of the program by comparing mean enrollment rates of those eligible (i.e. poor) for assistance in the 
treatment and control villages. The implementation of the randomized design is appraised by 
comparing pre-program differences between enrollments in the treatment and control populations. 
The robustness of the “difference in difference” program effects to the introduction of additional 
controls and different samples is gauged by estimating a parallel probit model at the individual child 
level. These short run program effects are then used to extrapolate long run cohort program effects 
on lifetime schooling and earnings, offering a hypothetical assessment of how the public outlays on 
school subsidies in this program would be recovered in the form of enhanced private earnings of the 
children of the families who were offered the school subsidies. 

The paper follows this order, but first reviews in Section 2 alternative programs that have 
been adopted elsewhere to achieve some of the same objectives as the Progresa program, in terms 
of poverty alleviation and expanded schooling. The rationale for seeking a more efficient and 
equitable arrangement is evident, but empirical evidence on what policies are effective for the poor 
in low income countries is fragmentary, and evaluations of randomized program interventions are 
rare. Section 3 describes the administrative form of the Mexican program, the pattern of pre- 
program school enrollments, and the randomized design of the social experiment which produced 
the data analyzed here. Section 4 reviews the conceptual and empirical model of enrollment, which 
implicitly embodies determinants of the household demand for schooling of children, including the 
community supply of school services, and the community opportunity cost of the time of school- 
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aged children who are not in school. Estimates of the enrollment mean differences between 
treatment and control groups are reported in section 5, before and after the initiation of the 
program’s school subsidies. Then the probability of enrollment is estimated at the individual child 
level in section 6, using first the same panel data as examined in the difference-in-difference 
analysis, and then using a larger unrestricted pooled sample of all cross section observations. 
Controls are included in these child level probit equations for household endowments, school 
supply, and community characteristics, in part to assess whether the response of the treated to the 
program differs across these sub-populations. Section 7 combines these estimates of the short run 
program enrollment effects and the wage structure in neighboring communities to construct for 
cohorts of children what they might expect to receive in enhanced earnings over their lifetimes due 
the program induced schooling effects. Section 8 and the appendix concludes with estimates of the 
short run program effects on child labor and fertility to broaden the basis for evaluating the Progresa 
program. 

2. Alternative Social Welfare Programs and Their Evaluation 

Poverty alleviation programs have taken a variety of forms, but they typically achieve 
distributional gains at a cost in terms of efficiency. In most high-income countries welfare programs 
provide transfers to people with incomes and assets below a specified level. These transfer 
programs may also impose additional conditions and limitations, such as in the United States, where 
“welfare” payments are provided primarily to lone mothers with dependent children. These 
conditional transfer programs tend to distort private resource allocations of the beneficiary. In 
particular, means-tested poverty programs are thought to reduce the time beneficiaries work in the 
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